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of proportion to his actual function. The science of pedagogy 
will above all teach the educator that there are things which he 
cannot do, that we must follow nature and not even attempt 
to do her violence, that it is society that guides the school, not 
the school that transforms society." 

"Yes," was the retort of another Prussian upon the school- 
master of the story, "and that schoolmaster was Clausewitz." 
M. Eoehrich deserves the thanks of all interested in education, 
not only for the single-minded zeal with which he has pursued 
the less immediately popular and exciting aspects of the prob- 
lem of education, but also for the emphasis with which he has 
protested against exaggerated and ill-founded claims. "We may 
hope that the field in which M. Eoehrich has shown himself so 
competent a worker will attract the attention of many who have 
the welfare of children at heart. 

W. J. Roberts. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 

Studies in the Teaching of History. By M. W. Keatinge, 
M.A., Reader in Education in the University of Oxford. Lon- 
don : Adam and Charles Black, 1910. Pp. 232. 

These studies are interesting and informal essays upon his- 
tory teaching in the middle forms of a secondary school. The 
pupils are beyond the 'thing' stage, where the method is largely 
one of presentation, and Mr. Keatinge argues that if history is 
to be a real mental training, worthy of a prominent place in 
the curriculum, a very different method must be adopted here. 
There are two all-important powers which are now to be de- 
veloped, — imagination and judgment of human affairs. It is 
in his concrete and interesting account of the way in which his- 
tory may help a boy to form true ideas of character and motive, 
just and balanced inferences from the words and actions of 
diverse people, that the author makes his most valuable contri- 
bution to the subject. He urges that the narrative lecture must 
be abandoned; the pupils are to be confronted with documents 
and forced to exercise their minds upon them. In his own 
words: "We must lead them in the history lesson to apply the 
more simple criteria of accuracy and of sincerity, we must train 
them to read closely and to extract from a document all the 
internal evidence that is to be found there, to compare and 
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to rationalize conflicting accounts of characters and of events; 
and more important than all, though less showy, to summarize 
and extract the salient points from a series of loose, verbose, 
or involved statements." Mr. Keatinge gives abundant illus- 
trations of the exercises he recommends, and not only specimens 
of the type of answer required, but also of actual answers given 
by both bright and dull boys. In so doing he departs widely from, 
and improves immeasurably upon, the general practice of edu- 
cational writers. Not only students, but educational experts in- 
variably combine eloquence concerning general principles of 
method with painful reticence concerning their practical appli- 
cation. 

Very scant justice is done to the moral value of history teach- 
ing, but the reader is inclined to forgive this in view of a most 
amusing illustration of the optimism created by postponing the 
critical stage too long. The author is somewhat unfair when 
he suggests that the falsely idealistic is the type of teaching re- 
quired by the advocate of direct moral instruction. History 
need not be made ridiculous in order to teach such great virtues 
as sympathy, tolerance, or true patriotism. Instead of false 
idealism history will teach its students that no man or country 
has ever been absolutely right or hopelessly wrong, that the 
best men have always been those who were able to respect their 
opponents, who were at the same time in deep and deadly earnest 
themselves. True history will thus teach true idealism, and 
in so doing it need not irreparably destroy the boy's belief in 
human nature. In the words of the late Dr. Edward Caird: 
' ' The production of a great character, the development of a great 
national life, the gradual penetration of humanity by the image 
and ideal of Christ, . . . these are things we can discern, if we 
look with an open eye upon the history of the individual or the 
race. And, imperfect as such progress may be in comparison 
with the ideal to which it points, it is enough to support a faith 
in the divine destiny of man, to deliver us from the feeling 
of the futility of life, and to make sure that it is not for naught 
we are striving, when we seek to serve some good cause with 
which the welfare of our nation or our race is identified." 

At this point, as elsewhere, our author diverges into psychology 
and refers somewhat tenderly to those eontrariant ideas which 
were so ably treated by him in "Suggestion in Education." 
Nevertheless, we venture to maintain that the danger of arous- 
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ing these in the history lesson is relatively slight since the moral 
ideas need never be introduced directly or insistently to the 
adolescent mind. 

The chapter on concrete illustration is interesting, but does 
not suggest any new treatment of the subject. The emphasis 
by such an authority as Mr. Keatinge upon the genealogical 
table is very depressing. He says that, "no pressure should 
be put upon the pupils to commit it to memory until the exam- 
ination is approaching." What a mournful picture the last five 
words suggest! 

The account of the organization of history teaching will be 
most valuable to the teacher. The author very rightly rejects 
Professor Tout's absurdly unpsychological view that we must 
rigidly limit ourselves to outlines and set our face against any 
detailed study, which, in being more detailed, is more weari- 
some. Mr. Keatinge 's view resembles that of Professor Ramsey 
Muir, who says: "The history lesson ought to enable the child 
to realize the conditions of ages widely different from his own, 
the characters and motives of men such as he is never likely 
to meet in his own experience. These should be as real to him 
as the character and events of Robinson Crusoe or Cinderella — 
otherwise the end will not be obtained. ... It is clearly impos- 
sible to get these results out of a bald outline of general history. 
. . . Historical narratives for children should not be less de- 
tailed, but should be, in a sense, more detailed than narratives 
for older students ; only the detail should be of the concrete and 
pictorial kind which appeals to the child mind." In this spirit 
Mr. Keatinge urges that small portions of a subject must be 
taught intensively so that they stand out with vividness against 
the outline sequence of events in universal history. Such por- 
tions are to be selected on the ground of their peculiar appeal 
to the adolescent mind. For the ages twelve to fourteen there 
could hardly be a finer theme than the grand story of Eng- 
land's colonizing activity. The author proceeds to work out 
several schemes which combine the general and the special period 
in the manner suggested and which should be most useful to 
history teachers. 

The book, like almost all works on method in education, con- 
tains certain platitudinous and unnecessary discussions. In spite 
of this we recommend it most heartily to all interested in the 
subject because it is the first work which shows, how even in the 
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history lesson, the pupil may and must always be contributing 
to the development of the subject, instead of the teacher always 
doing the maximum and the pupil the minumum of work. 

M. Lightfoot Eastwood. 
Bolton, England. 

Akistote et l'Idealisme Platonicien. By Charles Werner, 
Docteur es lettres. Paris : Alcan, 1910. Pp. xii, 370. 

This book, which is based on a close study of Aristotle and 
a wide knowledge of the modern literature of the subject, should 
be read by everyone who is interested in the fascinating prob- 
lem of the relation between Aristotle's thought and that of his 
master. Put shortly, Dr. Werner's account of that relation is 
that Aristotle was much more deeply influenced by Plato 's ideal- 
ism than he realized; that he was anxious to correct Plato and 
improve on him, and to that end strenuously attacked the doc- 
trine of ideas; but that, nevertheless, various important Pla- 
tonic elements remain which he failed to eliminate in working 
out his system, although in his treatment of the main prob- 
lems of philosophy he was able to open up many fertile veins of 
thought from which Plato, by the narrowness of his idealistic 
position, was debarred. The book is divided into four parts, 
dealing respectively with what may be roughly described as 
Logic and Metaphysics, Psychology, Ethics, and Theology. 

Of these parts the first seems to me much the best. As a 
piece of exposition it is a good guide through the tangles of 
Aristotelian doctrine, and it brings out clearly the essential point 
which, according to Dr. Werner, marks the divergence of Aris- 
totle from Plato. That point consists, he thinks, in Aristotle's 
refusal (accounted for by his preoccupation with such sciences 
as physics and zoology) to accept the fundamental Platonic 
assumption of a separation between the sensible world and the 
invisible world of true reality. For Aristotle, the sensible world 
is the real world, and is the proper subject of philosophy; and 
it is to explain how it can be real that he sets up his theories 
of matter, form, and essence. Dr. Werner argues, however, 
that Aristotle's attempt to identify form and essence breaks 
down, — a breakdown which is characteristic of his whole posi- 
tion, as it is caused by an attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
— to maintain on the one hand his own doctrine of the reality of 



